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IMPARTIAL ADDRESS, &c. 


AT a time when the paſſions of mankind are in- 
flamed by the ſiniſter practices of ſelfiſh and deſign- 
ing men, it is more than prudent, it is unavoidab] 
neceſſary that ſome one ſhould ſtep forward to effect 
a more moderate method of proceeding, and to calm, 
rather than irritate the perturbed minds of mis. 
guided politicians. 

There are a ſufficient number of writers ever 
ready to argue on eyery fide in defence of party, 
and b 22 the odium which diſſention has 
= caſt upon their opponents, ſtimulate their 
diſciples to exceſſes, which however near they may 
imagine they may lead them to the wiſhed for end, 
will finally leave them bewildered in the miſt raiſed 
by prejudice, augmented by paſſion, and ſuſtained by 
mere motives of oppoſition and intereſt. 

Were my arguments found as ſtrong, my reaſons 
as deciſive, and my pen as eloquent as my heart is 
warm 1n the cauſe of univerſal benevolence, I ſhould 
neither fear or fail to convihce. But the ſubjeR is 
new to me; the taſk of writing for the public diffi- 
cult. I am unnuſed to argue, and have only to pre- 
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ſent in the language of nature, not the diction of art, 


the wiſhes of a heart which only beats to general 


philanthropy —Inſpired with the genuine ſentiments 
of Chriſtianity, I would preach peace upon earth 
and good-will towards men. 

To Ariſtocrats, to Democrats (would there were 
no ſuch diſtinctions), to all parties do I addreſs my- 
ſelf: May they reflect on the motives of my writing, 
not the manner in which I write,—may they conſider 
the end rather than the action. To gain peace, not 
famc, is my defire; and to avoid diſgrace for an eſſay 
which it is not impoſſible may meet contempt, is m 
hope, and therefore I remain anonymous. Throug 
the few paths of life in which J have wandered, I 
have not paſſed on with an unobſerving eye: I have 
ſeen that conciliation is ſeldom the work of advice; 
it is rather the effect of a man's own conſideration, 
and the offspring of time; I have therefore the leſs 
reaſon to hope to effect my purpoſe; but if ame ngſt 
the many I convert one erring mind my work is 
happy, and my labour not unrewaided. 

My own principles are derived from a ſincere and 
firm attachment to my country and its conſtitution ; 
again I declare peace 1s the wiſh of my ſoul, and to 
unite diſcordant parties my fole endeavour. The 
deſign of this little pamphlet 1s not to make wider 
a breach already unhappily too wide, I would 
rather by giving the ſentiments of all parties a fair 
diſcuſhon and a juſt repreſentation, take the odium 
from the one, which has been unjuſtly caſt upon it, 
and add by reaſoning to the mcekness of the other. 
I would teach them to approximate, and finally 
unite to the ſtrengthening of themſelves, and the ſub- 
verſion of our enemies, and the overthrow of ſuch 
as may really aim at the ruin of a country and the 
deſtruttion of a constitution, they are bound to pre- 
ſerve and admire by every tie of gratitude, of rea- 
fon, and of intereſt, 

To 
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To a mind of even common ſenſibility infinite 
muſt be the pain on reviewing the ſcenes around us. 
Not only kingdom divided againſt kingdom, but if 
we deſcend through the chain of circumſtances and 
of ſituations, we ſhall too frequently find 1 
againſt famzly, and even father againſt fon, Sue 
violent extremes muſt be ever found inimical to na- 
tional welfare. An elegant writer“ has obſerved, 
and juſtly, that truth never lies in the extremes. 

But that there ſhould be only extremes at preſent 
appears the public determination. Mediocrity ſeems 
contemned, whilſt intereſt inveſtigates the one, and 
oppolition the other. 

That there is, however, a {et men who prefer this 
contemptible mediocrity, 1s a point not difficult to 
be proved; and it is in favour of theſe men, I have 
began to petition, 

Be the contempt they are held in ever ſo great, 
they are the only beings to whom we can look for- 
ward for help and counſel in the preſent critical ſtate 
of our political concerns. They are the only men 
who can, amidſt the form of contending parties 
look on unmoved, deliberate, and be juſt, Yet 
ſtrange as it may appear, theſe are marked out for 
all the bitterneſs of rage, by blind zealots of 
every deſcription. With them, however, I muſt 
ſympathize in ſorrow at the idea, that when every 
one ſhould unite to ſave their country, the greateſt 
diſſention prevails, and will prevail, whilſt this para- 
Iyfis of political perception, thus clouds our under- 
ſtanding. Ambition, like the torrent which has 
burſt its bounds, bears every thing before it. 
In its rapid overflow it ſweeps away with it virtue, 
merit, and honeſt integrity. Nothing ſeems to ſtand 
its rage, but that which urged it on, and tri- 
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umphs through the whole the moſt unbounded 
and criminal ſelf-intereſt, The moſt head. long, are 
however, the moſt blind -impetuoſity raifes a duft 
which obſcures its paſſion. 

Thoſe who would make their own ſeats permanent 
by overthrowing their brethren, are too much hur- 


ried on by ſome few conſiderations to attend to 


ſuch leading circumſtances and trifling incidents, as 
would, were they attended to, be moſt likely to pro- 
duce the end they aim at. The mightieſt maſs is 
compoſed of the {ſmalleſt atoms; every one of which 
are of equal value, and worthy of equal conſidera. 
tion. Indolence is the mark of an imperfett mind; 
warineſs will in time help to conſtitute a great one. 


That we may in a great meaſure attribute to the head- 


long ambition of Miniſters, the preſent diſaſters 
of the nation is, I fear, but too certain. The 
parties concerned, I mean the agents of our 
ſtate of affairs, may argue from their motives 
and different views; by-ſtanders and ſufferers muſt 
reaſon from facts and feelings. | | 

/ The nation is at preſent miſerably divided and 
diſturbed by two parties, commonly denominated 
Ariſtocrats and Democrats. That thoſe who have 
ranged themſelves under the ſtandard. of the firſt, 
appears to be the moſt numerous party, I believe 
no one on a ſerious conſideration will attempt to 


deny; zealots of the oppoſite deſcription, will, in- 


deed, aſſert the contrary ; but when we come to diſ- 
tinguiſh thoſe who are, from thoſe who are only 
denomirated democrats, they will conſiderably di- 
miniſh in their numbers, and be reduced to a ſtan- 
dard much below any thing that has hitherto been 
imagined, and a fimilar ſubſtrattion might in ſome de- 
gree be made from thoſe who are called Ariſtocrats. 
It is then to theſe who are actually of the above 
mentioned parties, that I would addreſs myſelf in 
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favour of thoſe, whom I have ſeparated from either, 
and wiſh to repreſent to the world, ſuch as they 
really are—the beſt of citizens—Shall I add 
another title? — I will—the beſt of men! 

A candid inveſtigation of their ſentiments and of 
their principles would probably, nay, it ought un- 
doubtedly to place them in this light. Friends of 
reaſon—triends of humanity ! let the violence of 
party prejudices for one moment ſubtide, and grant 
me your attention ! 

The Britiſh conſtitution is in its own nature ſuch 
as to admit of no ſuch diſtinctions as thoſe uf Aris. 
tocrats and Democrats. Neither of theſe parti-s 
can conſiſtently with its principles legally exiſt ; tor 
whilſt the Ariſtocratic encroaches on the liberty of 
the people, ſo the other would leſſen the allegiance 
of the ſubject, and overturn the royal authority, 
We have lately been very much alarmed by the cr'es 
of the former, who have declared the conſtitution 
cannot long ſubſiſt in conſequence of the daring at- 
tempts of the Democrats. And we are told {though 
I muſt own it is by the ſame party), that the Demo- 
crats on the other hand are determined no longer to 
bear the-deſpotiſin of the Ariſtocratic faction; chat 
they are determined to ſubvert the whole order of 
government and turn out King, Lords and Com- 
mons. Whether there are any folid grounds for 
ſuch reports is not my buſineſs to enquire; I wiſh 
attention on other ſubjeUs. 

There are faults on both fides ; for whilſt the one 
talks of deſpotiſm, the other. retorts with charges of 
treaſon, Let them both be weighed in the balarce 
of reaſon, and they will both be found wanting. 
But if any degree of preponderancy can belong to 
either, it ought to belong to Democrats. Once in- 
deed it did—the liſt of nobility was once far ſhort 


of the preſent catalogue. The people had the in- 
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fluence by the creation of new titles, &c. and the 
power of the monied men and the great has been 
increaſed, while that of the general body of the 
people has been diminiſhed by the reſtraining of 
votes to eſtates of forty ſhillings a year; and of re- 
preſentation to ſix hundred pounds; as no perſon not 
having the firſt can vote, and no perſon not poſſeſſ- 
ing the ſecond can be elected, at leaſt for counties 
and our borough repreſentation 1s {till more par- 
tial. | 

Our government is ſtyled a limited Monerchy, and 
ſuchit ſurely was when the glorious Alfred felt and 
proved himſelf the father, the friend of his people. 
Then was the nation happy in its monarch, and then 
was the monarch happy in the nation!!! But even 
adding all the new acts which have taken place in fa- 
vour of the crown and privileges of the nobles, it 
is even ſtill a limited Monarchy. Britons! we are 
told it is our duty to preſerve our conſtitution ; be 
careful then that the term abſolute is not ſubſtituted 
for that of limited“ If we have not courage and 
reſolution ſufficient to recall the paſt, let us at leaſt 
guard the future. Encroachments have been made, 
we are therefore liable to more. We cannot ſay but 
that in time forty ſhillings may not qualify a man to 
vote. 

But, even in the preſent bad ſtate of affairs, this 
Monarchy is ſo far limited, that the people, when 
their liberties are not invaded, and their rights 
preſerved as far as the Conſtitution preſerves them, 
have ſtill a great ſhare in the legiſlation. The 
Monarch is bound by his oath to obſerve the laws 
which have been formerly enacted by the repreſent- 
atives of the people. If he negletts his duty, the 
people have a right to repreſent to him that he has 


done ſo, and to declare their grievances, If he 
then 
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then neglets to conſider that he is bound 
to be the guardian, and not the aggreſſor of 
the laws, he renders the allegiance of his ſubjefts 
not only unneceſſary, but alſo juſtifies their 
conduct by his own, ſhould they then, tired of 
a vain remonſtrance, proceed to greater lengths, 
and attempt to gain by force what was denied to 
perſuaſion. That thoſe would be called Democrats, 
who acted according to this their indefeaſible right, 
I have no doubt; indeed we have many recent in- 
ſtances where only wiſhing to do ſo has drawn down 
the name. But that the ſubject has ſuch a right, 
was proved at the Revolution—and the atts of thoſe 
days have become glorious precedents for the future 
neceſſity. It is alſo clear that the laws which were 
made to protect the people, were accompanied by 
others equally defenfive to the King. No offence 
properly ſo called, can be committed by the one, 
which cannot be remedied and — by the 
other. 
If then the executive power is ſo well guarded, 
let it look to itſelf and confider the juſt conſe- 
quences ariſing from a conduct which will be proved 
as impolitic and unneceſſary, as it will be cruel 
and unjuſt. ö 

Notwithſtanding the above truths, the times are 
become ſo arbitrary that thoſe who wiſh to main- 
tain their rights, are denominated of that class of 
men of which the public have been taught to be ſo 
jealous. 

We find even amongſt the repreſentatives of the 

ople, the majority with thoſe who uſe this appel- 
ation. If this is a hardſhip the people may look 
home for its origin—but they mult never expett it 
to be otherwiſe in a ſeptennial Parliament; a Par- 
liament which far from giving the collected voice of 
the nation, can give but a part of it=-and even that 


part can only be given by a ſet of men, choſen by 
| a few 
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a few, to whom the privilege of. chooſing has been 
given by thoſe they elected. Was it the voice of 
the people that confined the vote to forty ſhillings ? 
or was It the voice of thoſe who, poſſeſſing lands, 
could parcel them out into ſmall quantities, and 
annexing a vote to ſuch quantities, ſell them to ſe- 
cure a ſufficient number of petty adherents againſt 
the next election? 

Thus intereſt, not opinion, gives many a vote! 
Hou many boroughs are entirely influenced by 
the nobility? How many members elected for 
cauſes the moſt ſhameful to reaſon? How many 
conſtituents ſell their votes to a member in whom 
they can diſcover neither probity, ſenſe, or any 
other qualification requiſite to render him the re- 

preſentative of thouſands of his countrymen? And 
how many, taking the appearance of qualifications 
neceſlary for ſuch a ſacred charge, entirely deceive 
thoſe who are to elect them?—Once having ob- 
tained a ſeat, they remove the maſk, and appear 
in all their native deformity. It is of ſmall con- 
ſequence then, what the people think; ſeven years 
is a long time to exerciſe their power, and at the 
end of that time ſomething new may happen to 
give them the ſeat again. 

If ſuch as have given their votes to men of the 
above characters, complain of grievances, they 
muſt conſider themſelves as the ſource of all they 
ſuffer. —But where muſt the poorer and moſt in- 
Jured part of the nation turn to?—They feel the 

| evils of a corrupt adminiſtration moſt; they feel 

; the taxes heavreſt, but they have leaſt to defray 

them with—but they were not conſulted! If we 

were to talk of ſome new diſcovered nation, 
| | where the candidates for a place in the National 
b Senate, were laid to carry their election by. 
killing, by drinking, &c, &c. we ſhould exclaim, 

| « It 
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x 5 Linex4. Fora ſet Men, reada (et of Men 
id. 12. For inſtigate, read inveſtigate, 
6 4. For paſſion, read paſſage. 
8 1. A full flop aſter influence, and but befors , after Ce. 


take out and, 


10 laſt line, For killing, read kiſſing. 

13 14 The v is left out of having. 

15 11 from the bottom, For merits, read miſts, 2 

17 9 from the bottom. Put to after cer. For 1668 read 1688. 

18 After oriſlec racy put which, Take out one of the my's in 
the next ſcateace, before country. 
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«Tt is the fable of a traveller, or the dream of a 


« perſon writing hiſtories from his fireſide.“ 

Are no ſuch things done in Britain? How many 
men are elected becauſe one ſays he is a jolly .dog, 
and can drink down all his conſtituents; another 
becauſe he has excellent veniſon, and can liberally 
beſtow it a ſhort time previous to an election; 
another becauſe the ladies think him a pl-aſant man 
—or has kifled all the dirty girls he met with. 

Theſe are undoubtedly great conſtitutional ad- 
vantages! Not to mention more ſelfiſh or ſordid 
cauſes of ſucceſs, how many are unqueſtionably 
elected for the above? Yet this is termed the voice 
of the people! Britons, if ye will ſuffer this—ye 


muſt reproach none but yourſelves for the evils ye 


ſuffer---Are thele not noble qualifications for the 
men in whoſe hands your happineſs, your property, 
your lives, are inveſted? For on a war, a peace, 
on taxes, or on freedom, theſe all depend—And 
as they have power to cauſe the laſt, ſo they have 
conſequence to influence the former. And what 
is the conduct of theſe men ſo elected? Can we 
diſcover any affection for the people, any regard 
to their intereſts? Let us regard them a little 
longer But I fear at preſent “ the whole head is 
ſick and the whole heart faint.“ 

As was before hinted, under falſe colors, and 
with ſiniſter deſigns, with fair promiſes and flatter- 
ing ſhews of patriotic virtues, do many of the can- 


didates preſent themſelves to the people. Out of 


the few candidates whole circumſtances enable them 
to offer, ſome one muſt be choſen. Indeed the 
nature of ſome boroughs are ſuch, as to oblige the 
electors to chooſe any that offers, whether they are 
approved or not. But where there are left a few 
to be conſulted, and where there are a few who will 


think for themſelves, it is neceſſary the candidate 
ſhould 
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ſhould wear the ſemblance of virtue; the hypocriſy 
of a year or two will be amply compenſated by the 
holiday of ſeven. It would not be worth their 
trouble to aſſume the appearance of integrity for a 
ſeat of only a year; and were our ſeſſions again 
limited to ſuch a period, the candidates would be 
taught, that on their own intrinſic merits only their 
re-clettion would depend. 

After the gaining of their wiſhes how do the cha. 
raters of many entirely change!—To ſecure a 
party; to flatter the great, to gain conſequence 
and obtain a place, will lead many to vote with the 
Miniſter, and ſupport a motion, which had con- 
ſcience or national benefit been called into the 
queſtion, would have made them uſe every effort 
to overthrow. How many riſe unequal to the ſub- 
ject they are about to ſpeak on—blind through 
actual or affected ignorance, to the good of man- 
kind and to the neceſſities of the kingdom; un- 
feeling and uncandid, they will, perhaps, with one 
monoſyllable ruin thoulands! For an injudicious 
yea or nay adds strength and impels ruin. 

A blood-thirſty Miniſter, an avaricious States- 
man poſſeſſing intereſt with the Monarch, can in 
conſequence of that intereſt carry weight with the 
member, who careleſs of every ſuggeſtion but that 
of intereſt or ambition, adopts the meaſure, cleaves 
to the party, and becomes regardleſs of the ſacred 
truſt confided in him. It is ſeven years before he 
can meet the reward he merits, and at the end of 
that time his own intereſt may have become ſo 
great, as to ſecure him a ſufficient number of con- 
ſtituents as uncivic as himſelf, 

It might not be amiſs, if ſuch as were inclined to 
ſupport a motion in Parliament, were, before they 
gave their aſſent, ſeriouſly to weigh not only the 
. merits of the motion, but alſo narrowly to inveſti. 
gate 
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gate the private and public character of the original 
mover. Character, ſay many, has nothing to do 
with Parliamentary acts but there is a poſſibility of 
their being wrong in this regard. From a man's 
peculiar ſituation, private circumſtances, local con- 
cerns, connexions, views, intereſts, &c. he may 
be led to propoſe an amendment, or bring a motion, 
which to a ſuperficial obſerver, or an inattentive 
partizan, may ſeem to ariſe from the most laudable 
motives, and conſtitutional views—but if ſcrutinized 
with an eye of fixed attention and determined recti- 
tude, may perhaps be diſcovered to ſpring from 
ſources the moſt ſelf-intereſted, and founded on 
deſigns ſolely tending to perſonal advantage. Ha- 
ing thus regarded the buſineſs, it may take an en- 
tire new appearance, and ſtand forth diſplayed in 
new colors and new light. 

The too readily 3 to and adopting of, 
with ſteady adherence, the meaſures of a Miniſter, 
the acquieſcent compliance with his opinions, and 
blindneſs to his views, will too often lead to the 
oppreſſion of the moſt loyal ſubjects, and diſinte- 
reſted men, 

Does it not frequently, at the preſent hour, in- 
volve millions in the profoundeſt mifery? Whether 
the rights of the people have been infringed or not, 
I leave to public opinion, To say they were would 
be to become a Democrat—for none now dare difſent 
from miniſterial views, without gaining a name in 
four inſtances out of five, miſapplied, and gene- 
rally miſunderſtood! To think for ourſelves is to 
be democratic—Under this term are now brought 
the firſt men in this and the ſurrounding kingdoms. 
If a man is a philoſopher he muſt be a Democrat 
---if he unites probity with intelligence, he must 
ſtill be a Democrat. Is he the guardian of the peor, 
is he the awe of the avaricious—is he as 

or 
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for juſtice on the Bench, or for eloquence at the 
Bar- -does he practice in private, what he przaches 
in public —-does he add energy of perſuaſion to 
morality of condutt-— does he hold up the mirror 
of truth or ſhow the light of ſcience---does he add 
to our ſtores of knovledge in the arts---does he 
ſtrike out new roads and clean the old ones—in 
ſhort, is he great in law, phy ſick, divinity, morality, 
or reaſon, he muſt be a Democrat. To think, to 
reaſon for ourſelves, does now conſtitute us De- 
mocrats! Britons, it is become diſloyal to think, 
and to reaſon is diſaffection. 

The ſpirit of the preſent times is degradatory to 
human nature---it would deprive us of the chief 
privilege of humanity; it would deprive us of re- 
fletion. All exertion of mental faculties muſt 
be laid aſide; we muſt give it up for dull aſſent and 
groveling inanity. The grand and diſtinguiſhing 
charatteriſtic of the human ſpecies is the power of 
reflection. Reaſon was given us to weigh the differ. 
ent objects, both real and imaginary, which pre- 
ſent themſelves to the eye and to the mind. 'A 
man is only rational in proportion as he thinks, and 
the perſon who will not exert this glorious privilege, 
and think for himſelf, takes every thing for granted 
which is preſented for his belief, by the crafty and 
deſigning, by the pedant and pretender. Reaſon 
was given us to increaſe; it is our duty to warm 
the noble ſpark into a flame---we muſt not hide this 
talent in a napkin, for what is given us is given for 
improvement, and the ſupreme intelligence will ex- 
pett we ſhould return him our gift, brightened and 
made fourfold. 

It were of ſmall uſe for Nature to have endowed 
us with this ſublime faculty, and to have ſo widely 
ſeparated us from the brute creation, if we are 
determined, or if our rulers are determined for us, 


that 
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that we ſhall debaſe ourſelves, and by our grovelling 
and inactive inclinations, ſhow a propenſity for no- 
thing but to return to the duſt from whence we 
came, He who encourages an indolent mind, be- 
comes in fact a ſecond Nebuchadnezzar---he eats, 
drinks, and fleeps by mechamiſm, or by inſtidQ, 
merely as the brutes---he ſpeaks as a bird of tui- 
tion, or walks ere as an ape or monkey every 
att of his exiſtence ſhows his relationſhip to bruta- 
lity, and though he does not every thing a brute 
does, he docs nothing a brute does not do. If man 
thus delights in degradation, it is fit he ſhould meet 
his reward, and gather the indiſpenſible fruits 
thereof---for as like an aſs he will bear, ſo like an 
als may he be burdened. Sorry am I to ſay our 
ſpecies is thus humiliated, and that there are thoſe 
who will not only ſubmit with this tame and mean 
ſubmiſſion to impoſitions themſelves, but will ſuffer 
them to be made on ſuch who have neither ſenſe or 
power to maintain their own liberty---and who 
groan beneath the burden, without f{irength either 
to bear or to remove it---yes, they' will ſuffer 
« the ox to be muzzled that treadeth out the 
corn.“ 

Humanity! Patriotiſm! Fraternity! all call on 
us to ſave our country, and to remove the merits 
of ignorance, and teach the people to redreſs their 
wrongs---let us not defert thoſe few diſintereſted 
beings, who, having eſſayed to do ſo, are become 
obnoxious to the great, Letus teach the ignorant, 
that he is not conſcious of the dignity of his own 
nature, until having thrown off the chains of error, 
of bigotry, and of ſuperſtition; of inglorious fla- 
very, and of uſurped power, he can ſuffer his 
thoughts to roam around through myriads of ſcenes, 
and can teach his mind to reaſon upon all he ſees 

let 
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let reaſon be his Deity, his ſovereign, and his 
friend. 

The great founder of our Conſtitution, when he 
declared “ every Briton ſhould be as free as his 
& own thoughts, muſt have ſuppoſed it the privi- 
lege of every Briton to enjoy an unbounded free- 
dom of thought—yet this 3 the Ariſtocratic 
Faction of the preſent day deem a r If 
the philanthropic and ſeaſonable calls of the friends 
of humanity happen to make, from che ſlaviſh herd 
of lethargic beings, one man venture to rouſe him- 
ſelf and exert his unbounded freedom, he is imme- 
diately branded with thoſe titles, which were once 
as replete with diſgrace, as thoſe are now contemp- 
tible, who dare to give them; I ſay once, becauſe 
circumſtance makes every thing: To dilobey or 
murmur at a juſt and proper order may be called 
rebellious in the trueſt ſenſe ; but if for ſhaking off 
the chains of undue ſubjettion ; if exerting our- 
ſelves in oppoſition to tyranny, and teaching our 
fellow creatures to be free and happy, is called re- 
bellious; Welcome the term, it is an honourable 
title!!! —If we act otherwiſe, we ſhall properly 
claſs ourſelves with that ſpecies of animal with 
which a certain Penſioner has ranked us: | 


& Aye, in the catalogue you go for men, 

4 As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
& Shoughs, water-rugs and demy-wolves, are clepd 

% All by the name of dogs; the valued file 

& Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle ; 

„ The houſekeeper, the hunter; every one 

& According to the gift, which bounteous nature 

% Hath in him clos'd; and ſo of men 

& Now if you have a ſtation in the file 


And not the worſt rank of manhood —ſay it. 
Macbeth. 


Say, 
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Say, Britons, then, are great men better, and 
are poor men worſe than in the days of Alfred? 
Has the Deity who once made all mankind equal, 
and who did not then confine the power of reaſon- 
ing, the privilege of thought, to rank or greatneſs, 
now altered the univerſal ſyſtem of nature? Are 
thoſe men who will aſſert their rights, and maintain 
their native dignity, to att for you, to be the onl 
men who are to ſuffer for ſo doing—Shall they ſuft- 
fer at all? Shall, thoſe, who becauſe they ſuffer not 
themſelves, and are therefore become callous to 

our miſeries; who ſet under their own vine and 
fig-tree and under your's too; longer monopolize 
the bleſſings of the earth? Will you forfeit your 
title to the name of man by becoming brutes? for 
only brutes ſhould ſuffer their fellows to be in- 
jured? How many are ſuffering poverty, contempr, 

unger, ſorrow, exile and confinement, for the 
dreadful crime of thinking !!! Ns 8 

How many oppreſſed by falſehood have been con- 
fined and ruined? Men to whom the utmoſt efforts 
of their malignant enemies could attach no guilt— 
ruined! Men, whoſe ſole motives for meeting in 
what has been termed ſeditious aſſemblies, were to 
direct us to an end, that even the pilot at the helm 
of Government once made us think, even he wiſhed 
to ſteer, though, perhaps, he has forget it now / 

They met to petition. In the conſtitution framed 
in 1668, it was decreed: “ That it is the right of 
* the ſubjett to petition the King, and all commit- 
« ments or proſecutions for ſuch petitioning are 
« illegal.“ See the Bill of Rights. 

Have men been proſecuted for petitioning ? 
They have been more ; they have been confined 
for only exciting the people to petition! 


„think 


— 
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„% T think our country ſinks beneath the yoke; 
&* It wee ps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 


& Is added to her wounds.“ 
Macbeth, i 


Britons, are ye men? Can you thus tamely be- 
hold the only men who dared eſſay to ſave you and 
aſſert your rights, ſuffering for their hilarious, 

What, now, is England; to what is ſhe reduced 
in conſequence of this miniſterial hobby-korfe, this 
dreadful war—is ſhe on the brink of ruin? Had 
there been a majority in the Houle to vote againſt 
it, we might yet have flouriſhed ; but alſo to vote 
againſt the war, was to be democratic in miniſterial 
dialect. But here again we muſt date our evils 
from the nature of our Parliament. How could 
we expect a majority for the people, when the power 
of eletlting repreſentatives is confined to ſo few; 
when hols elected can be ſo much influenced by 


the Ariſtocracy is more than ſufficient to balance 


the Commons ; but we muſt ceaſe to complain—we 
deſerve if we permit. 

Oh! Britain, oh! my my country! thy beſt de- 
fenders, thy belt patriots are bowed down as 


% What boots it that in every clime 

© Through the wide ſpreading waſte of time, 
« Thy martial glory crown'd with praiſe, 
& Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze; 

© Thy tow 'ring ſpirit now is broke, 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke; 

&© What foreign arms could never quell, 

% By civil rage and rancour fell, 

«© Whilſt the warm blood hedews my veins 
« And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, 

« Reſentment of my country's fate 


« Withig my filial brea{t ſhall beat; | 
% And 
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* And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, 
% My ſympathizing verſe all flow, 
4 Mourn, hapleſs Britain mourn, 


«© Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn, 


Countrymen, one word more.—Though the Mi- 
niſter has ſtained your territories with blood, let 
not your own inattion ſtain your annals with ingra- 
titude, 'Friendſhipmerits a return—ſeek then how 
to return it! - 


Adieu ! 


FINIS. 


